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by this vast crowd, I could hear the pad of our own
feet in the thick dust and, as we passed under the great
gateway, the sound of a stork who sat perched on her
ponderous nest on a broken minaret and cracked with
her beak in disapproval. Bagdad was no more than the
ordinary Mesopotamian village enlarged, with its twist-
ing, dirty alleys of streets and its dark covered bazaars
full of tiny open shops.
For a while we lodged in the long cavalry barracks
that were foul from the remains of successive regiments
of Turks. Already the stale smell of the coming summer
was in the air and we were glad to get orders to board
the train that starts on the road to Constantinople.
There were ninety miles of solid railway built with
all the German strength and forethought and precision.
It showed the ambition of Germany, and under the
heavy hand of her dictatorship this land might have
blossomed like a rose. But the Germans had started
building the end of the renowned railway from Berlin
to Bagdad before they had finished the middle. So
we alighted at the seedy village of Samarra, and there
close by the station we slept in cattle pens, into which
at night they drove oxen. The Turks tried, almost
pathetically, to treat us well. They allowed us to
transport great bundles of our kit as far as here. But
their* standards of life and their ways and ours were
different, and they soon gave up the attempt.
Everywhere where man had enclosed a bit of land, the
dirt of Samarra was thick and foul, but in the open the
scavengers of nature cleaned all with care. It was the
kingdom of beetles. I never believed that so many